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REMARKABLE CHARITIES. 


A FESTIVE season is once more ,upon us, and bene- 
volent and kind-hearted people will be turning 
their thoughts to acts of charity, as our ancestors 
did in bygone days. Our old English charities 
were very varied and numerous, and in many 
instances extremely curious, particularly those 
connected with Christmas. Some account of these 
gives us an insight into the old-fashioned methods 
of providing festivities for the poor, all of which 
methods, however, do not compare favourably 
with those of the present day. 

A kind-hearted man at Burnham left sufficient 
to provide the inmates of the poorhouse of the 
parish with a Christmas dinner, with a proper 
supply of ale, tobacco, and snuff for ever. To the 
poor of Wokingham town and parish, George 
Staverton left a sum of money in May 1661, with 
which was to be purchased a bull. The animal 
was to be baited, the hide and the offal to be sold, 
and the proceeds expended in stockings and shoes 
to be given to poor children. Until the year 1823 
the baiting of the animal took place on December 
21 in the market-place of Wokingham. In that 
year the corporation resolved to discontinue the 
proceeding, which has since therefore been omitted. 
Attempts have been made on several occasions to 
restore the savage old custom, noticeably in 1835, 
when a mob broke open a place during the night 
where a bull was kept and baited it. A singular 
usage was formerly in vogue at Princes Ris- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, up to about 1813. 
A bull, a boar, a sack of wheat, and a sack of 
malt were given to the poor by the lord of the 
manor about six o’clock every Christmas morning. 
For a time this was discontinued, and about five 
or six years later beef and mutton were dis- 
tributed instead, The origin of this seems lost 
in obscurity, and the practice whilst it lasted 
seems to have been productive of much intoxi- 
cation and riot; the poor paraded the streets 
during the whole night preceding the distribution 
with an incessant clamour. In the morning they 


the doors were opened, rushed in pell-mell to the 
feast prepared for them, often inflicting wounds 
on one another with their knives in their struggle 
for priority. The custom was finally discontinued 
on the report of the Commissioners to the effect 
that they had received no sutlicient evidence that 
it should be maintained as a charitable donation, 
In the same county, at Drayton Beauchamp was a 
singular usage known as ‘Stephening.” On St 
Stephen’s Day the inhabitants of the village used 
to repair to the rectory, where they partook of as 
much bread and cheese as they chose, and drank as 
much ale as they thought proper, at the expense 
of the rector! So much rioting was the outcome 
of this, that the practice was discontinued, and 
an annual sum of money distributed instead. 
The payments were stopped, however, in 1827, 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the venerable 
vicar of Lidney left the sum of five shillings per 
annum to remunerate the bell-ringers of Ruardean, 
Gloucestershire, for ringing a peal on Christmas 
Eve, about midnight, for a couple of hours, in 
commemoration of the Nativity. 

There is an old charity at Stafford for providing 
poor people with plums for their Christmas 
pudding. The rector of Great Barr, in Stafford- 
shire, formerly used to give every person calling at 
his house on Christmas Day as much beef, bread, 
mustard, and vinegar as they could eat. A money 
payment is now given in lieu of the eatables. 

An ancient custom exists at Piddle Hinton, Dor- 
setshire, for the rector to give away on old Christ- 
mas Day annually a pound of bread, a pint of ale, 
and a mince-pie to every poor person in the parish. 
This distribution is regularly made to upwards of 
three hundred persons. 

In a paper called The News, of December 23, 
1821, the following announcement is to be seen : 
‘This morning at eight o'clock, according to the 
annual custom, a quantity of bread and cheese 
will be thrown from the belfry of Paddington 
Church among the populace.” As might be 
expected, the assemblage on these occasions was 
immense, and a great scramble took place. This 


marched in crowds to the donor’s house, and when 


practice, which has long been observed on the u 
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Sunday before Christmas Day, had its origin 
in the will of two sisters, who, travelling to 
London tv claim an estate, were sorely distressed, 
and obtained relief in Paddington. On being suc- 
cessful in their claim, they made the above bequest 
to Paddington. The charity is now distributed 
in bread and coals by the clergyman and parish 
oflicers to the poor of the district. 

In 1611 a provision was made by Leonard Dare 
for the poor of South Poole to receive a supply of 
bread. He directed that the wardens of the parish 
ef South Poole should on Christmas Day, Lady 
Day, St John’s Day, and Michaelmas Day, buy, 
bring, and lay on his tombstone threescore penny 
loaves of good and wholesome bread, made with 
wheat, which should then be distributed to the 
poor of the parish. 

A worthy man who had filled the oftice of 
sheriff of Hull, by name William Robinson, died 
in 1708, bequeathing twelve loaves of bread to as 
many poor widows, to be delivered to them at the 
side of his grave in Holy Trinity churchyard, 
Hull, every Christmas Day. 

At Bulkely, in Cheshire, the sum of nineteen 
shillings and twopence was the proportion of 
certain consolidated charities to which this town- 
ship was entitled. The mode of distributing it 
was somewhat peculiar, The overseer had the 
money charged into pennies and halfpence, and 
placed in a peck measure, inviting all the poor to 
take a handful, which was done; but those who 
eame last were very badly off, for they got none. 

A man of the name of Henry Greene displayed 
a whimsical predilection for colours in a bequest 
he made. In his will, dated December 22, 1769, 
he left to his sister, Catherine Greene, during her 
lifetime, all his lands in Melbourne and Newton, 
in Derbyshire, and after her death in trust, upon 
condition that there should be given annually to 
four poor women four green waistcoats, to be 
lined with green galloon lace, and to be delivered 
to the women on or before December 21, so 
that they might be worn on Christmas Day. 

The inhabitants of North Clifton were formerly 
ferry-free. On Christmas Day the ferryman and 
his dog were indulged with a dinner each at the 
vicar's; as a little return, the inhabitants pre- 
sented the ferryman with a prime loaf of bread. 

Connected with the parish of Cumnor, in Berk- 
shire, a pleasant custom is recorded. On Christ- 
mas Day, after evening service at the parish 
church, the parishioners who are liable to pay 
any tithes repair to the vicarage and are there 
entertained with bread, cheese, and ale. This 
entertainment is claimed as a right on the part 
of the parishioners, and is no benefaction on the 
part of the vicar, Even the quality of the good 
things which the vicar brings forward is specified. 
There must be four bushels of malt brewed into 
ale and small-beer, two bushels of wheat made 
into bread, and a half-hundredweight of cheese. 
Whatever remains unconsumed is distributed next 
day after morning prayers among the poor. The 
inhabitants of Cumnor seem to have a particular 
taste for beer, and it enters into another of their 
old rites. It is not in connection with Christmas- 
tide, but with the perambulation performed during 
Rogation Week. The procession on arriving at 
Swinford Ferry goes across and lays hold of the 
twigs on the opposite shore, to mark that they 
claim the breadth of the river (Thames) as within 


the bounds of their parish. The ferryman then 
presents the vicar with a noble (six shillings and 
eightpence) in a bowl of river-water, together with 
a clean napkin, The vicar takes out the money, 
wipes his fingers, and distributes the water among 
the people in commemoration of the custom. The 
vicarage dlues which are collected on this occasion 
are for the most part diffused in ale amongst the 
parishioners. 

A romantic story concerning doles gained cir- 
culation in the Midlands. One of the Leakes, 
Sir Nicholas, a doughty knight, became, as was 
the fashion of the day in his time, a crusader, and 
as a pledge broke a ring with his dame. This 
simple act formed a quaintly pretty incident, and 
was the means of the knight’s happy reunion with 
his wife. Whilst away, he happened to be taken 
prisoner by the Turks and kept in close confine- 
ment. His capture was thought to be valuable 
amongst the enemy as a means to extort ransom, 
for they believed him to be of noble birth, For 
several years he remained in prison without the 
least hope of being released. He fervently prayed 
to the Almighty to grant him the favour of seeing 
Sutton once more, and made a vow that if the 
favour were granted, he would leave a bequest to 
the poor for ever. Tradition goes on to say that 
the knight, unknown to himself, found himself 
within the porch of Sutton Church. He recog- 
nised the place as his memory returned, and at 
once asked the retainers if the lady of the house 
were yet living. They told him that she was, 
and that at that moment she was engaged in con- 
ferring a dole, as an affectionate remembrance of 
her lost lord, He wished, naturally, to speak to 
her; but his garb and general condition were so 
miserable that she declined to grant his request, 
and ordered him to be relieved at the gate. He 
then sent her the broken ring, which she compared 
with her own half, and the parts fitting exactly, 
she knew it must be no other than her long-lost 
lord. To commemorate the event, they agreed 
that eight bushels of wheat should be for ever 
baked into loaves on St Nicholas Day and given to 
the poor of Sutton, Normanton, and Duckmanton. 

Many more charities evincing considerable eccen- 
tricity and generosity might be cited, such as 
those for preservation in imminent danger ; for 
divine protection ; to promote peace and good- 
will ; to encourage justice, mercy, and goodness ; 
to inculeate a knowledge of God and our duties 
to man ; to encourage matrimony and provident 
habits ; for early rising, &c. But the above sutti- 
ciently indicate the spirit and character of these 
old charities. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 
CHAPTER XIX,—CONCLUSION, 


Stx weeks had elapsed since the events recorded 
in the last chapter. It was the evening of the 
return of Gerald Brooke and his wife to the home 
which they left under such tragic circumstances 
nearly a year before. Gerald’s wound had proved 
a troublesome one; and after his release from 
custody, which was merely a matter of a couple 
of days, he had hurried up to London for the 
sake of obtaining the best medical advice, and 
there he had since remained ; a few friends had 
met to welcome the home-comers ; there was to 
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be a grand reception by the tenants and others 
on the morrow. 

First and foremost there was our dear Miss 
Primby, not looking a day older than when we 
first made her acquaintance. She had been filling 
the post of mistress pro tem, at the Towers for the 
past month. She was of an anxious mind, and 
small responsibilities assumed a magnitude in her 
eyes they did not really possess, and thereby 
worried her not a little. She will be thankful | 
when Clara resumes the reins of power, and she 
herself is allowed to subside into that life of | 
tranquil obscurity in which she finds her only 
true happiness. There, too, deep in conversation, 
were Lady Fanny Dwyer and Mr Tom Starkie. 
Her ladyship was husbandless as usual, but seemed 
in nowlse put about thereby. She and Tom 
struck fire frequently in the arguments and dis- 
putations they were so fond of holding with each | 
other ; they agreed to differ and differed to agree, | 
and perhaps were none the less good friends on | 
that account. | 

Flitting in and out and round about was Mar- | 
gery, spick and span in a new gown and gay | 
ribbons, and a tiny apron all pockets and em- | 
broidery. For the first time in her life she had | 
on a pair of French kid shoes, aud she could not 
help stealing a glance at her feet now and again | 
when no one was looking. She scarcely knew 
them for her own property, so changed an appear- | 
ance did they present. This evening she was to 
enter on her new duties as ‘own maid’ to her) 
beloved mistress. Who so happy as Margery! 

The turret clock struck seven, but Mr and Mrs 
Brooke had not yet arrived. They were to drive | 
down from London, and ought to have been here 
nearly an hour ago. Every minute Miss Primby 
yrew more fidgety, Some accident must have | 
happened, she felt sure. Perhaps the horses had | 


stretching far beyond were bathed in a tender 
sheen of moonlight. Lady Fan was at the piano 
turning over some music. Mr Tom Starkie was 
stooping over the canterbury, trying to find a 
certain piece of Schubert’s he was desirous her 
ladyship should play. Clara and her aunt were 
talking together in a low voice on the sofa at the 
opposite side of the room, On the hearthrug, his 
back to the empty fireplace, stood Gerald. As he 
gazed on the pretty domestic scene before him, 
he could scarcely realise that all the strange 
events of the past year were anything more than 
the dream of a disordered brain, Could it be 
possible that only a few short weeks ago he who 
now stood there, so rich in all that makes life 
beautiful, had been a hunted felon on whose head 
a price had been set? Incredible as it seemed, 
it was yet but too true. If proof positive were 
needed there was his arm still in a sling to fur- 
nish it. His eyes turned fondly to the sweet face 
of his wife, to which the sunshine and roses of 


_ other days were already beginning to come back. 


How brave, how loyal, how devoted she had been 
through all the dark days of his trouble! The 
care and love of a lifetime could scarcely repay 
her for all she had gone through for his sake, 
She had indeed been ‘that crown of glory to her 
husband’ of which the sage made mention in days 
long ago, 

Clara, who while talking with her aunt had 
been absently gazing through the open window 
on to the terrace, suddenly gave utterance to a 
shriek, and springing to her feet, flung herself 
upon her husband’s breast and clasped him round 
the neck with both arms. An instant later a 
pistol-shot rang through the dusk, and the bullet, 
passing within an inch or two of Gerald’s head, 
crashed into the pier-glass behind, At the open 
window stood George Crofton, hatless and haggard, 


run away; perhaps a wheel had come off the his white drawn features distorted by a scowl 
carriage ; perhaps any of twenty possible mishaps , of fiendish malignity, the light of mingled hate 
had befallen the travellers. Fidgets are infectious, and madness blazing in his eyes. Tom Starkie 
and before long Tom Starkie began to consult sprang forward as Crofton, with an imprecation 
his watch every minute or two and to answer on his lips, raised his revolver to fire again, 
her ladyship at random. So many strange things) But quicker even than Tom was a dark-clouked 
had happened to Gerald during the last twelve | figure which sprang suddenly into the range of 


months that anxiety on the part of his friends 
might be readily excused, The suspense was | 
brought to an end by the sudden inroad of Mar- | 
gery, who had been down to the lodge, and now | 
brought word that a carriage and pair had just | 
turned the corner of the high-road half a mile 
away. ‘This news sent every one trooping to the 
main entrance to the Towers. Not long had they 
to wait. 

Gerald still carried his arm in a sling, but 
his other hand was clasped tightly by his wife. 
Neither of them could speak as the carriage 
wheeled into the avenue and the old home they 
had at one time thought never to see again came 
into view. Nor was there much said for the 
first few moments after they alighted. <A kiss, 
an embrace, a hand-grip, told more than words : 
of tears the ladies shed not a few, but they were 
tears which had their source in the daysprings 
of happiness. 

Dinner was over and the company had returned 
to the drawing-room. The lamps had been lighted ; 
but so soft and balmy was the evening that the 
long windows had been left wide open. Outside, 
terrace and garden and the miles of woodland 


vision framed by the window and dashed the 
uplifted weapon from Crofton’s hand. For a 
second there was a cold gleam of steel in the 
moonlight and then the cloaked figure vanished 
as quickly as it had come. With a loud ery 
Crofton flung both arms above his head and 
staggered forward a pace or two into the room, 
‘Gerald Brooke, you have won the game!’ he 
exclaimed in hoarse accents; then making a clutch 
at his heart, he gave a great gasp and fell forward 
on his face. Gerald and Tom raised him. A 
tiny stream of blood trickled from his lips: he 
was stone-dead. 

The portiére was drawn aside, and all eyes 
turned on him who stepped into the room. It 
was the Russian, looking as cold, pale, and impas- 
sive as he always looked. 

‘Karovsky, have you had any hand in this? 
demanded Gerald sternly, as he pointed to the 
dead man. 

‘TI, my friend! what should I have to do 
with such canaille?? demanded the other with 
a shrug. 

Not more than half a minute had elapsed from 
the beginning to the end of the tragedy. Under 
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the direction of Starkie, two or three of the 
servants who had hurried in now proceeded to 
remove the body to another room. While this 
was taking place the Russian drew Gerald aside. 
‘Look here, Brooke,’ he said. ‘It is never wise 
to inquire too curiously into matters when no 
good end can be served thereby. This man had 
made up his mind to murder you. It was your 
life against his. It may be—mind you, I only 
say it may be—that that fact had come within 
the cognisance of the Brotherhood to which you 
and I have the honour to belong. If such were 
the case, they were bound by their laws to take 
his life rather than allow him to take yours. 
But this is nothing more than guesswork. In 
any case the scoundrel is dead and your life 
is safe; but it was touch-and-go with you, my 
friend—touch-and-go,’ 

The unexpected appearance of Karovsky fol- 
lowing so closely on the grim scene just enacted 
before his eyes revived in Gerald’s mind certain 
apprehensions that had slumbered almost undis- 
turbed for many months. All his fears took 
flame at once as his memory travelled back to 
that April evening when Karovsky’s ill-omened 
presence first crossed the threshold of Beechley 
Towers. What if, at some future day, when all 
the world seemed full of sunshine, he should 
suddenly appear again with a message of the 
same dire import ! 

Gerald’s heart seemed compressed as in a vice 
as this thought with all its dread significance 
forced itself on his mind. ‘Karovsky,’ he said 
in a dry hard voice, ‘now that you are here, 
there is one question I would fain ask you.’ 

‘I think I can guess the purport of it,’ answered 
the Russian with his imperturbable smile. ‘You 
need be under no fear, mon ami, that I or any 
other emissary of the Brotherhood will ever come 
to you again with evil tidings. The man who 
was condemned to die is dead, and although he 
did not meet his fate at your hands, that matters 
nothing. The sentence has been carried into 
effect, and such being the case, by the rules of 
the Supreme Tribunal you, Gerald Brooke, are 
absolved in full from ever being called upon 
again,’ 

THE END. 


_ THE AMERICAN FIELD FOR 
EMIGRATION. 


Mucu attention has recently been directed in 
America to what is called ‘the Oklahoma boom.’ 
A section of considerable area belonging to the 
United States in the territory hitherto reserved 
for the Indians was, after much agitation, thrown 
open to settlers by order of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In anticipation of the President’s action, 
thousands of people had githered upon the border 
of the coveted district ; and when his proclamation 
was published, they swarmed over the dividing- 
line as fast as railway trains could carry them. 
Within forty-eight hours, rival ‘cities’ were 


putting forward their claims to be the capital of 


the new territory. There was necessarily some 
lawlessness. In one or two instances life was 
sacrificed in quarrels between persons who claimed 


the right of first possession to particular spots ; 
but an orderly government of a crude sort was 
soon established. Meanwhile, the eyes of the 
settlers were being opened to the real character of 
the country. The land proved for the most part 
to be not of very good quality ; the water was 
undrinkable and the dust unbearable. Thousands 
of the settlers turned their faces homewards, and 
for a time the exodus was as rapid as the entry 
had been. On the whole, however, the district 
was found to be not unadapted for settlement, 
‘and a permanent population will before long have 
established itself in every desirable locality. 

This incident has set serious people in the 
United States thinking, for it is a striking demon- 
stration of a fact that even those whose business 
it is to be informed upon such matters have been 
unwilling to admit—that the arable public domain 
of the United States is nearly exhausted. 

The arable area in the United States—that is, 
the area suited by nature for farming—is usually 
estimated at 1,500,000 square miles, or 960,000,000 
acres. In 1880 the area in farms was 536,081,835 
‘acres. If the rate of increase since that year has 
not been less than during the previous decade— 
and there is reason to think it has been greater 
_—the area in farms must now (1889) be over 

700,000,000 acres, leaving unoccupied 260,000,000 
arable acres, a large part of which is in the hands 
‘of railway corporations. In 1885 there were in 

the hands of the Government 561,623,981 acres of 
‘land of all kinds; including the non-arable land 
las well as the arable. On this point the Rev. 
| Josiah Strong, D.D., General Secretary of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance for the United States, says: ‘Not 
‘only is the area annually disposed of enormous, 
' but it is very rapidly increasing. Even if the 
' increase should cease, the demand for 1884, steadily 
continued, would exhaust the supply in twenty 
years. It must not be forgotten that these 
| 561,000,000 acres include the great mountain 
ranges and all the barren lands, Only a small 
‘portion is arable. The farming lands of the West 
will all be taken up before the close of the present 
century.’ 

The present population of the United States is 
estimated at 64,000,000. By the time it reaches 
| 75,000,000, the arable area will all be absorbed in 
farms. This will give a population of fifty to the 
square mile of arable land—not a case of over- 
crowding, certainly, the population of England and 
| Wales being twelve times as dense; but it will 
‘bring the people of the United States face to face 
| with a new problem, It is not too much to say 
that the success of that great nation, the facility 
with which it has adapted itself to every social and 
political problem, has been in a large measure due 
to the possession of an apparently boundless area 
of virgin soil, free, or practically so, to the settler ; 
and in a still larger measure to the public faith in 
the limitless capacity of the country for expansion. 
Questions which vex the minds of statesmen in 
crowded communities, solve themselves on the 
vast prairie ; and a spirit of harmony and mutual 
helpfulness is developed in the founding of new 
territories. When private ownership has locked 
up all the arable land, the real difficulties of the 
nation will have begun. We believe the people 


our point is, that the conditions will be new, and 


will prove equal to the new condition of things ; 
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in their novelty Canada and, through Canada, 
Great Britain are concerned. 

It is not incorrect, perhaps, to say that the pro- 
gress of the United States, which has challenged 
the admiration of the world, has been based upon 
the development of its great wheat-growing area. 
Of the forty-eight States and Territories, fifteen 
may be classed as wheat-growing ; and sixty per 
cent. of the total increase of population in the 
United States between 1870 and 1880 was in 
these fifteen. One may well hesitate at attempt- 
ing to set a limit to the capacity of a country like 
the United States to absorb and sustain popula- 
tion, Yet it is manifest that expansion in the 
future will be governed by different laws, now 
that the arable public domain is approaching 
exhaustion, from those that obtained when a 
seemingly boundless area invited all the world 
to share its rich bounty. | 

In view of these considerations, the existence | 
in Canada of a vast area suited to the successful 
cultivation of wheat becomes of great interest and 
importance. Undoubtedly, the Southern States 
offer many inducements, as well as a vast scope | 
for the enterprise of settlers; but emigration 
from north temperate latitudes will for the most 

art seek a home along the same isothermal 
ines. Moreover, the greatest possible advantage 
that a country can offer to settlers is its adapta- 
bility for wheat-growing and stock-raising. This 
the Southern States cannot offer; hence emigra- 
tion to America may be expected to seek the 
wheat-growing and stock-raising area of Canada, 
if they are sufficiently extensive to absorb it and 
have no serious disadvantages, 

It may be premised that Canada has a larger 
territory than the United States, and fully as 
great an area of arable land. Such a statement 
as this would have been promptly rejected a few 
years ago ; and even now it may not be generally 
accepted without demonstration in some detail. 
For this purpose the Dominion may be considered 
in four sections: the Maritime Provinces, the St 
Lawrence Valley, the Prairie region, and the 
Pacific Slope. 

The area of the Maritime Provinces—namely, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island—is 32,136,960 acres, of which 18,000,000 
acres may be classed as arable. Quebec and _ 
Ontario make up the second division—that is, 
the St Lawrence Valley section, including the- 


of Canada is spoken of, but to the vast and little- 
known country to the north. The Committee 
says: ‘That within the scope of the Committee’s 
— there is a possible area of 656,000 square 
miles fitted for the growth of potatoes, 407,000 
square miles suitable for barley, and 316,000 
square miles suitable for wheat. That there is 
a pastoral area of 860,000 square miles, 26,000 
miles of which are open prairie with occasional 
groves, the remainder being more or less wooded ; 
274,000 square miles, including the prairie, may 
be considered as arable land. That throughout 
this arable and pastoral area, latitude bears no 
direct relation to summer isotherms, the spring 
flowers and the buds of deciduous trees appear- 
ing as early north of Great Slave Lake as at 
Winnipeg, St Paul, and Minneapolis, Kingston, 
and Ottawa, and earlier along the Peace, Liard, 
and some minor western affluents of the Great 
Mackenzie River, where the climate resembles 
that of Western Ontario,’ 

To a European, it will uot seem at all remark- 
able that a country lying north of latitude fifty- 
four degrees north has been found to be favour- 
able to agriculture. Half the area of the British 
Isles, all of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, a 
large part of Prussia, and much more than half 
of Russia, lie north of that parallel. The ideas 
heretofore received of the climate of British North 
America have been based upon the condition of 
things existing on the eastern coast of the con- 
tinent, where the great Polar Current flowin 
down through Davis Strait brings ice and col 
weather to comparatively low latitudes, 

Even in regard to this part of the continent 
the prevailing opinion in Europe is very erro- 
neous. Quebee, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia 
are far from possessing an inhospitable climate. 
Undoubtedly there has been a change in this 
respect since the first settlement of the country, 
to whatever cause it may be due. The average 
length of the winters appears to be somewhat 
shorter, due to a slight prolongation of autumn. 
It is not easy to give a general characterisation 
to the winters of the eastern provinces which 
would not be in a certain degree misleading. For 
instance, the difference between southern New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia on the one hand 
and northern New Brunswick and Quebec on the 


‘other is very considerable: also between Quebec 


and Ontario there are many points of difference. 


region along the great lakes, and as far west as Proximity to the open ocean or to great lakes 
the eastern boundary of Manitoba, having an, that do not freeze, the clearing away of forests, 
area of 246,840,320 acres. How much of this and the consequent more rapid evaporation of 
ought to be classed as arable cannot be stated | moisture and earlier melting of the snow, have 
definitely ; but it is perhaps reasonable to place | an ameliorating influence on the climate ; while 
it, when speaking of the ultimate capacity of the presence of large forest areas, the proximity 
Canadian agriculture, at 130,000,000 acres. Much | of great ice-fields, and the prevalence of north 
of it will not, however, be occupied until after | winds, have a contrary tendency. Therefore it 
the Prairie section has been fully taken up. The is that statements which hold good of one part 
arable and pastoral area in the Prairie section | of Canada do not apply with accuracy to other 
may be estimated at upwards of 700,000,000 parts. But speaking generally, it may be said if 
acres. ‘that the winters on the Atlantic coast of Canada i 

A Cominittee of the Canadian Senate was | are very much more severe than those in cor- ‘ 
charged with the duty of examining into the responding latitudes on the Atlantic coast of 
resources and capabilities of the Great Mackenzie | Europe ; but not so severe, except in the extreme 


Basin and the country eastward to Hudson Bay, | 
an area of 1,260,000 square miles, lying to the 
north of the Saskatchewan watershed. In other 
words, its observations were not directed to what 
is ordinarily referred to when the Prairie region 


northern parts of the settled districts, as to inter- 
fere with the successful prosecution of agricul- 
ture. 

Mr James Anderson, of Winnipeg, whose father 
was a prominent Hudson Bay Company officer, 
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and who himself was born in the Canadian North- 
west, was examined before the Canadian Senate 
Committee in 1888. Mr Anderson, senior, was 
sent by the Imperial Government to search for 
Sir John Franklin down the Mackenzie Valley, 
and his son had access to his diary and other 
observations made by him, extending over a 
number of years. Speaking of the North-west 
of Canada, he said: ‘There is no doubt that the 
climate is changing. We have evidence in this 
country [Quebec] that the climate is changing, and 
we have evidence of it in the prairies of the 
North-west.’ This observation undoubtedly applies 
to the whole of North America. As settlement 
progresses there is less tendency to extremes of 
temperature ; but whether this is due to any 
other cause than the cutting down of forests and 
the cultivation of the soil, or whether it is in part 
due to the same cause as leads to the movement 
of the Magnetie Pole (as some contend), must 
remain a matter of doubt. ; 

Many things besides high latitude have to be 
considered in determining the adaptability of 
a country for settlement, and of no part of 
the world is this more true than of Canada. 
The parallel of latitude which passes along the 
northern point of Labrador, and south of which 
lies, on the Atlantic coast, as dreary and uninhabit- 
able a land as is to be found below the domain of 
perennial winter, when it reaches the valley of 
the Great Mackenzie passes through a land where 
strawberries and gooseberries grow wild, and 
where wheat, barley, and potatoes are successfully 
cultivated. 

Western Europe owes its favourable climate to 
the Gulf Stream, flowing north-easterly across the 
Atlantic. A similar current pours in a mighty 
flood northward along the east of Asia; and its 
passage to the Arctic Ocean being barred by the 
near approach of the continents, it swings east- 
ward and, with its accompanying warm winds, 


great mountain ranges rob it of some of its sur- 
plus moisture, and it sweeps through defiles, and 
passes out on to the plains of the North-west, 
warm and comparatively dry. 

America consists of a great central plain, 
flanked by two mountain ranges. This plain 
has a gradual descent to the north over the 
greater part of its area. Where the Union Pacific 
Railway leaves the plain to enter the Rocky 
Mountains, it has for a distance of fifty miles 
an average altitude of five thousand feet. The 
corresponding portion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is not more than three thousand feet 
above the sea-level, and the decrease continues 
until at the valley of the Peace River—that is, in 
latitude fifty-six degrees—the altitude is not more 
than one thousand feet. 

Another effective cause of favourable summer 
temperature is to be found in the length of the 
days. Long-continued sunshine seems to be especi- 
ally propitious for farming. Vegetation is much 
more rapid in latitudes where the days are long— 
that is, of course, where the other conditions are 
favourable—than in places where the days are 
shorter. At Fort Simpson, which, it is alleged, 
is within the limit of wheat-culture, there is 
scarcely any difference between night and day 
in mid-summer. 

Concerning the winter temperature of this part 


| impinges upon the western shore of Canada. The | 
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of Canada, there appears to be a necessity for a 
radical revision of popular belief. We refer now 
not to Manitoba and the territories along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It is well known that 
in the portion of the Dominion last referred to the 
winters, though not so long as those in Quebee 
and parts of New Brunswick, are more severe, 
especially in the duration of ‘cold spells ;’ from 
which fact the conclusion has been drawn, not 
unnaturally, that in regions farther to the north 
the cold must be too intense and prolonged for 
the country ever to become thickly peopled— 
that, in short, even if the land is fertile and the 
summer temperature favourable for farming, the 
lowness of the temperature and the frequency of 
great storms during a period of six months every 
year practically close it to any class of emigration 
except that from high latitudes. The evidence 
taken by the Senate Committee above referred to 
presents the case in a new and favourable light. 
‘The winter temperature at Fort Simpson’—which 
is about as far north as any claim is made for 
successful farming-—‘is about the same as at St 
Petersburg,’ says one witness. ‘The winter is 
about the same as in Ontario,’ says another, refer- 
ring to the Peace River and the Liard Valley. 
Such testimony could be multiplied ; and while 
it is premature to say that the adaptability of 
the district for settlement by emigrants from the 
north temperate sections of Europe has been 
placed beyond a doubt, the importance of the 
bearing of the question upon the development 
of the Dominion will be conceded. If, upon 
investigation, it shall be made clear that the 
whole region between Fort Simpson and_ the 
United States boundary is adapted to wheat- 
culture, and possesses much the same winter 
climate in all its parts, our views as to the 
food-producing capacity of Canada, and its result- 
ing capacity to support population, will be greatly 
enlarged. 

Doubtless, in common with every other land, 
' the country has its drawbacks, some of which 
' will be overcome in time, while others are insur- 
| mountable ; but on a fair balance being struck 

between advantages and disadvantages, it will 
hold its own in comparison with any part of the 
continent. One of these drawbacks is the occur- 
rence of summer frosts. Apart altogether from 
the probability of the cessation of these as the 
country becomes settled, there seems to be no 
doubt that the extensive experiments being carried 
on by the Dominion government will lead to the 
introduction of a wheat which will come to 
maturity in a period short enough practically 
to remove all danger of loss from ‘frosted’ 
grain. 

Concerning that part of British Columbia which 
lies west of the Rocky Mountains, much has yet 
to be learned. No one can presume to speak 
definitely of its capacity, from an agricultural 
stand-point. Apparently, the greater part of its 
area is mountainous, and not adapted to farming ; 
but there are extensive areas which are highly 
fertile, and others yet more extensive which 
furnish grazing-lands of special value. 

The existence of this immense domain in 
Canada adapted to agriculture and stock-raising, 
and as yet for the most part in the hands of either 
the Federal or the Provincial Governments, taken 
in connection with the rapid exhaustion of the 
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arable public domain in the United States, must 
have a potent influence upon the development of 
the North American Continent during the next 
quarter of a century. 


CHARLIE RANSOM, 
A STORY OF THE OIL COUNTRY. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION,. 


JoHN BurRLINGTON was not killed, for the nitro- 
glycerine can which had lain in the bottom of 
the boat was an empty one. Had it been full, 
there would have been enough of the explosive to 
destroy an ironclad steamer. As it was, there 
was quite sufficient of the greasy substance 
adhering to the sides of the can to kill a hun- 
dred men; and yet John Burlington cheated 
death. But he was terribly battered and bruised, 
and his legs were fearfully lacerated. Had it not 
been for the prompt assistance rendered by Cap- 
tain Jerry Jones, who boldly plunged into the icy 
water, the poor fellow must have been drowned, 
for he was completely helpless. 
earried the wounded man to his room in Tommy 
Van Horn’s house, while Ted Robinson mounted 
Burlington’s own horse and galloped all the way 
to Mesopotamia for Doctor Leslie. It was a 
‘close call’ for John Burlington ; but surgical 
skill and tender nursing speedily placed him on 
the road toward recovery. 

And while anxious hearts stood about Burling- 
ton’s bedside, the wretched fellow who might 
have prevented by a word all this sorrow and pain 
and trouble kept himself locked up in the little 
room where so recently he had experienced the 
supreme happiness of his life. The pretty curtain, 
fastened by the dainty bows of red ribbon, still 
spauned the window, and the steel engravings 
hung upon the whitewashed walls precisely as 
Marie had placed them. Even the little glass 
vase was upon tlie table, and beside it stood the 
Oxford frame containing the school teacher’s 
photograph. But Charlie Ransom was ashamed 
to look upon even that lifeless portrait of the 
woman he had so deeply wronged—the woman 
whose more than kindness to him he had repaid 
by permitting the man who was almost her 
husband to rush unhindered to his death. For on 
that first day, when Ransom hurried home and 
locked himself in his room, he did not know that 
Burlington was still alive. He had seen his 
victim—for such he now deemed Burlington— 
taken from the water and carried to his room ; 
but he had not waited to learn the exact effect of 
the explosion. So, alone with himself and his 
sternly accusing conscience, Ransom felt that the 
brand of Cain was upon him, that he was a 
murderer of the deepest dye. For, now that his 
revenge had reached its feartul climax, he was 
overtaken by remorse—a passion that operates 
more keenly, and is harder to bear than jealousy 
and a desire for revenge. He now viewed his 
action, or inaction, upon the river-side very 
differently from what he did when he failed to 
warn Burlington of his danger. He saw, when it 
was too late, that it is quite possible for passive 
indifference to be as guiltily fatal as active wrong- 
doing. 


‘sion to Marie Reese. 


In the evening Mrs Jones called Ransom to 
supper, but he gave her no answer. Later on she 
tapped at his door, but he said that he was not 
hungry. Then, as a thought struck him, he 
opened the door a few inches and asked : ‘ What 
do they say about Mr Burlington ?’ 

‘Jerry’s just been over. The doctor’s come ; 
and the poor dear man’s alive, and that’s all. 
Jerry Il go down to Van Horn’s again in the 
morning,’ 

Alive! Then there was some hope, and he 
might not be an actual murderer, after all. But 
he was a murderer ; for if John Burlington did 
not die, that made no difference to the murderous 
desires that had so lately dwelt in his heart. 
Besides, Burlington might die yet: he was only 
just alive, and the doctor might not be able to 
save him. 

All through the night Charlie alternately paced 
the floor or threw himself into the wood-seated 
chair that Marie had so often occupied when she 
Ss agp to him on the banjo. When the gray 
ight of the chilly morning dawned, he listened 


intently as Captain Jerry left the house. When 


'the Captain returned to his breakfast, Ransom 
Kind hands | 


opened his door and inquired : ‘ How is he ?’ 

‘Very low,’ was the ominous reply. 

Again he closed the door; and all through the 
long hours of that day Ransom stayed in his 
room, declining food and refusing to see any one. 
The long hours dragged wearily and painfully, 
and the wretched fellow suffered the most excru- 
ciating agony of mental torture. 

At noon, the doctor’s bulletin was much the 
same as in the morning; but at supper-time Mrs 
Jones did not wait for Ransom’s eager inquiry. 
She had seen that Charlie was taking the accident 
sadly to heart, though she wondered why, so 
she hurried to the door of the little room. 
‘Charlie !’ 

‘What is it? What news ?’ 

‘He is better ; he will pull through.’ 

‘Better?’ he asked in a tone of voice which 
would have risen to a shout had it not been for 
his bated breath, ‘ Better? You are sure there is 
no mistake—it is what the doctor says ?’ 

‘There is no mistake ; the doctor has every 
hope.’ 

*O my God, my God!’ sobbed the poor fellow, 
suddenly relieved from the crushing weight of 
responsibility for the loss of a valuable human 
lifes ‘OQ God, forgive me!’ he prayed, while 
tears coursed down his cheeks, Wistfully he 
gazed, though dimly, at the picture in the Oxford 
frame. ‘Marie, he sobbed, ‘I must tell you all 
about it—perhaps you will forgive me—perhaps, 

erhaps!’? Then, with the photograph still in 
bis hand, he flung himself upon his hard bed and, 
like a tired child, cried himself to sleep. 

When the Doll awoke it was almost noon of the 
next day. But he felt much refreshed, and he 
was firmly resolved upon making a full confes- 
He washed himself and 
swallowed a cup of tea which Mrs Jones iy om 
for him, and then he started out. He knew 
where he could find Marie, for he rightly expected 
that she would not neglect her school duties 
now that the chances for Burlington’s recovery 
were fairly good. 

At twelve o'clock, when the scholars were 
dismissed for dinner, Ransom entered the school- 
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room. Miss Reese was herself pale and weary ; 
but she was positively shocked by the Doll’s 
miserable appearance. His haggard face bore 
distinct traces of mental anguish and of recent 
tears. ‘ Why, Ransom,’ she said kindly, ‘ what 
is the matter? You have not been ill again 
surely? Sit down.’ 

The schoolmistress was the only person left in 
the room when Ransom entered, and she was 
putting on her hat to go. But she laid it aside as 
she spoke, and gently pushed her chair toward 
her visitor. 

‘No, marm; I will stand. Please sit down 
yourself ; and—and—for God’s sake, Miss Reese, 
don’t talk kind to me or—or I shan't be able to 
tell you what’s on my mind.’ And as he spoke, 
Ransom gulped down a sob that almost got the 
better of him. ‘The Lord knows, Miss Reese, I 
want your good opinion, for it’s the sweetest 
thing as ever I’ve known. But I don’t want, it 
if I don’t deserve it; that is to say, I know I 
don’t deserve it ; but I don’t want to get it by no 
false pretences. I’m bad and wicked—oh yes, 
marm ; wait and judge for yourself—and I want 
to tell you all about it. And then, why, if you’ll 
forgive me then, I shall go away from this place 
happy, marm; and I shall bless you, and pray 
God to bless you, day in and night out.—Now, if 
you'll be so good as to listen for five minutes, 1 ’ll 
tell you the whole story. 

‘When I first see you, marm’—Ransom relapsed 
into his old careless river-style of talking—‘I 
thought you might be a angel; I did indeed. I 
knew as I was only a poor no-account river roust- 
about what couldn’t hardly read or write, and 
scarce talk straight ; but I judged there was no 
harm in sort of admiring and worshipping a 
angel. And so in a quiet way, at a respectful 
distance like, I worshipped you, marm. And 
then you ‘lowed me to come to the school, and 
you took a fancy to help me along, and was kind 
and patient with me. As also, you liked to 
have me drop in once in a while at Captain 
Peter’s and talk to you ’bout the river and sech, 
Then we took them skating trips down the creek, 
and you let me give you some skates and taught 
me all the fancy figures on the ice. And ’long 
about that time I forgot that I was only a poor 
dunderhead of a river-lad, and that you was my 
good angel. Instead of just keeping on a-worship- 
ping you, Miss Reese, I made a fool of myself 
and—no; don’t be angry at that, for I couldn't 
help that part of it—I loved you like—like—well, 
like Mr Burlington loves you. And then, when 
I couldn’t make up my mind what to do about it, 
I fell sick, and you came to see me. You was 
very kind—you’ve allus been kind to me—and 
brought me things and played for me and sang to 
me, and, yes, you kissed me. I know, I under- 
stand now, marm ; it was just pity and friend- 
ship ; but I didn’t know then—perhaps I didn’t 
want to know. But after that, I thought for sure 
that you really did care for me—the same as you 
eare for Mr Burlington. So I was happy. But 
then Mr Burlington came, and he was kind and 
generous, just like you, marm. But the kinder 
he was and the pleasanter he was the more I 
hated him, because he had what I could never get. 
Yes’m, I hated him, and wished him dreadful 
things ; and that day—last Monday—TJ seen him 
get into the boat, and J seen the tin can, and J 


knew well enough it was glycerine, marm. But 
I never says a word—just let him go on, and—— 
Well, marm, you know the rest.’ 

When Ransom paused, Marie was trembling 
like a leaf, while upon her face those who knew 
her well could have read signs of indignation, 
grief, and disappointment. 

‘This is true, I suppose?’ she said in a voice 
that was none the less hard and cold because of a 
tremulous quiver. 

‘Yes; it’s all true, every word.—But oh, Miss 
Reese, forgive me! Please, please forgive me! I 
am sorry, truly sorry. I have already suffered 
more than you will ever know, and my punish- 
ment will never quite leave me. I would do 
anything, give anything, to undo that day’s 
work.’ 

‘Ah,’ she said, in the same cold tones, ‘the 
more I think of it and recollect what might have 
been the result, the more horrible it seems, And 
you, above all people! Your love for me must 
have been of a very curious quality ;’ and she 
laughed a hollow little laugh. 

‘Don’t, please don’t, Miss Reese. I know I 
have deeply wronged you; I know I deserve 
your hatred and your curses, and yet—I ask your 
forgiveness. In two days the Gem goes down to 
Oil City, and I shall go with her, but I shall 
never come back to the Valley. I will try never 
to cross your path any more, only please forgive 
me.” The Doll, cap in hand, knelt with bowed 
head before the schoolmistress as he pleaded for 
her merciful judgment. 

‘No, Ransom,’ she said; ‘you ask too much. 
God may forgive you: perhaps I may some day— 
but I cannot now. Please leave me.’ 

So unforgiven, the Doll left his old friend and 
teacher ; but that night, when Marie Reese laid 
her head to rest upon her pillow, she resolved to 
send for Ransom the following afternoon, 


The success of the ‘shooting’ at Captain Peter 
Lamson’s well had given an impetus to the dyna- 
mite man’s business. All the owners of unsatis- 
factory wells had them immediately ‘shot ;’ and 
within two days after the accident to John Bur- 
lington, seven or eight wells were throwing huge 
fountains of oil which it was impossible for a time 
to control, This oil, which was nearly all wasted, 
flowed in every direction about Pan Handle City, 
finally finding its way to the Tomhicken Creek. 
Meanwhile, locomotion was difficult, and where 
practicable, exceedingly disagreeable ; for some of 
the streams of crude oil were as much as ten feet 
wide and several inches deep. 

On the night that Marie Reese went to sleep 
regretting her harshness toward the Doll, Mrs 
Lamson was relieving her friend, Mrs Van Horn, 
in the care of John Burlington ; and toward mid- 
night Captain Peter was called out by one of his 
workmen from the South Side Well on account 
of an accident having happened to the derrick. 
This left Marie quite alone in the Lamsons’ house, 
which was rather isolated from the other resi- 
dences, none of them being built very closely 
together in Pan Handle City. The nearest house 
to Captain Peter’s was Jerry Jones’s, perhaps two 
hundred yards distant. That evening Marie had 
been carried home in Peter Lamson’s strong arms, 
for the house was completely encircled by a little 
torrent of petroleum on its way from a ‘ gusher’ 
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to the river. The house stood upon a small and 
slight elevation, which, being directly in the 
course of an overflow of waste petroleum, divided 
the stream into two currents, each of them six or 
seven feet wide. These joined their forces once 
more just below the house, thus eageneny 
transforming the hillock into a little island. 

In the dead of the night, from some unaccount- 
able cause—in the oil regions the origin of a fire 
is never discoveredl—a fire broke out near the 
very well from which the stream flowed around 
Peter Lamson’s house, and in less than one 
minute a mighty river—or wall—of fire, ten feet 
wide and ten feet high, was rolling onward 
toward the Tomhicken. 

It had come to Pan Handle City at last—one 
of those fearful fire-scourges, immunity from 
which is guaranteed to none of the oil towns and 
villages ; and it had come, as they usually do, 
when the men were least prepared to combat it. 
Except one or two watchmen about the wells 
which needed especial care, and Captain Peter, 
who was across the river, all the people were 
sleeping, unconscious as yet of the awful danger 
that more than threatened them. No, not quite 
all. Stretched upon his sleepless bed in Jerry 
Jones’s house was the Doll. Through the eur- 
tained window he perceived the lurid glare of the 
terrible roaring fire, and as quickly as he noticed 
it he saw that it was rushing on in its relentless 
fury toward the house where Marie Reese lay 
sleeping. He sprang quickly up, and, shouting 
‘Fire!’ as he rushed through the house, ran as 
fast as he could over the distance which inter- 
vened between him and Peter Lamson’s. This 
did not take much more than a minute; but 
the fire was ahead of him, and was roaring 
around the doomed house like a whirlwind. 
The heat was terrific, and the temperature inside 
the house must have been equal to that of an 
oven. But Ransom cared nothing for that. He 
had often thought he would like to prove his 
love for Marie Reese by laying down his life for 
her. He had always meant as much as that—he 
meant it yet. 

So he darted through the wall of fire whose 
cruel flames peeled the skin from his face and 
hands, while it made his hair singe and curl. 
With a blow he battered down the light door and 
rushed up the narrow stairway, at the head of 
which stood Marie, trembling from fright and 
almost fainting with the heat. She had hastily 
enveloped herself in a dressing-gown. The heat 
was stifling, and Ransom knew that he must hurry 
or both of them should be burned to death. He 
pulled a large handkerchief from his pocket and 
tightly tied it about Marie’s ankles, outside her 
wrapper ; then he took off his own thick coat 
and threw it over the girl’s head and shoulders, 
buttoning every button. ‘ Keep quite still, he said, 
in tones which forbade all demur or argument. 
With something of his old-time vigour, he took 
Marie in his arms as if she had been a baby, and 
carried her down the steep staircase out into—yes, 
through the sea of fire, and laid her beyond the 
reach of the flames, unhurt except for her 
scorched hands. 

And Ransom? Ah, for poor Ransom the 
double trip through the flames had been too 
much, especially the return journey, for he wore 
no hat, and his coat he had wrapped about Marie. 


When he laid his precious burden down, his hair 
and eyelashes were singed to a crisp and his 
shirt-sleeves had disappeared. He was burned 
fearfully, and what the men carried in a blanket 
up to the little bedroom was more like a cinder 
than a human being. 


It was the evening after the fire that had 
destroyed Captain Peter Lamson’s house, and sad 
hearts lingered about Jerry Jones’s shanty ; for 
in the little side bedroom Charlie Ransom lay 
dying. 

There was not the slightest hope for the poor 
fellow, and perhaps it was better so, because, had 
he possessed sutlicient vitality, he must have 
passed through days and weeks of terrible pain 
before he could possibly have recovered. His 
poor scorched and bruised body was blackened by 
smoke, while the baked skin had peeled off his 
face, arms, and hands, leaving them raw and 
sore. The curly flaxen locks were gone, and the 
large blue eyes were now bandaged with lint and 
petroleum grease. His mind was wandering, and 
once or twice the cracked lips parted to murmur 
of the red can, of Mr Burlington, and of the 
schoolmarm. 

Late in the evening, Ransom became rational, 
and he lay quite still. Not a single complaint 
or word of reproach escaped him; but about 
ten o’clock those who watched and listened heard 
him feebly ask for ‘Miss Reese.’ So they called 
Marie, who was in the adjoining room, to step 
to the bedside. 

The girl was miserable enough at the thought 
of her harsh words spoken to the Doll when he 
so earnestly pleaded bor her forgiveness, and her 
tears flowed fast at the sad sight which her 
plucky deliverer now presented. Her own hands 
were bandaged, so she could not well touch 
Ransom’s if she had dared to, but—as she had 
done only a few short weeks before—she bent 
— and lightly kissed the poor burned fore- 
read, 

Charlie knew quite well who it was, for pain- 
fully and slowly he whispered: ‘You will for- 
give me?’ 

‘My poor boy, yes, oh yes !’ 

There was a pause of some moments, during 
which the silence was intense. Again it was 
broken by the Doll : ‘ Miss Reese.’ 

‘What is it, Charlie ?’ 

‘ For—the—last—time—you—you will sing— 
for me?’ 

‘I will try,’ she said with a sob, ‘What shall 
I sing?’ 

‘ The—heavenly—mansion— piece.’ 

The banjo stood in its old corner, and Marie 
sorrowfully took it up. Her feelings well-nigh 
overcame her, but for the dying lad’s sake she 
restrained them, and as she picked—awkwardly 
enough with her bandaged hand—the simple 
— to the old hymn, Ransom’s scorched 
ips parted with a sad smile of satisfaction. And 
then she sang : 


My heav’nly home is bright and fair ; 
Nor pain nor death can enter there ; 
Its glittering towers the sun outshine ; 
That heav’nly mansion shall be mine. 


Let others seek a home below, 
Which flames devour, or waves o’erflow ; 
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Be mine a happier lot—to own 
A heav’nly mansion near the throne. 


The next morning, when the sun rose over 
the Alleghanies and ‘shone down upon the Tom- 
hicken Valley, Charles Ransom had for ever left 
Pan Handle City. 


EXPERIMENTS ON MODELS OF SHIPS. 


In a recent number of this Journal we gave an 
account of a method of experimenting on models 
of estuaries, by means of which harbour engineers 
may get some indication as to the probability of 
the success of intended harbour works. In the 
present article it is proposed to show how experi- 
ments on models of ships may afford guidance 
to naval architects in designing real ships. The 
problem is often presented to shipbuilders, how 
to build a vessel capable of running at a certain 

high speed ; and when there are, as is usually 
the case, other conditions to be accomplished— 
shallow draught, large carrying capacity, and a 
strict limit of price and time—the problem 
becomes by no means an easy one to solve. No 
doubt, shipbuilders who have had large experi- 
ence in building somewhat similar vessels can 
often hit off very tolerably what is required by 
imitation with moderate variation ; but there is 
always considerable risk of failure. Disappoint- 
ments often occur entailing loss to the ship- 
builder or ship-owner, sometimes to both. 

The late Mr William Froude introduced a 
method for experimenting by means of models 
accurately made to scale, in order to find out 
what speed can be advantageously got in the 
real ships. He used a simple rule founded on 
hydraulic principles for determining at what 
speed a model ought to be driven in order to get 
the same ‘stream-lines’ as in the real ship, and 
in ordér that the waves caused by its motion 
through the water may be proportionally the 
same in size and shape. This rule when tested 
by actual experiment was found to give true 
results. According to this rule—which is often 
called Froude’s Rule—the speed of the model 
ought to be to the speed of the real ship in the 
proportion of the square root of the length. Thus, 
for instance, if the model is ten feet long, and 
the real ship forty feet, the speed of the model 
ought to be half the speed of the ship. The 
resistance in the model is to the resistance of the 
real ship in the proportion of the cube of the 
dimensions. In the case supposed, the model 
being a quarter the length of the real ship, the 
resistance of the model will be } x } x } = ¢r 
of the resistance of the real ship. 

In the year 1868, Mr Froude proposed to the 
Admiralty that they should construct a large 
tank fitted up with apparatus for the purpose of 
conducting accurate experiments on models of 
war-ships and other government vessels ; and a 
tank was accordingly constructed soon after at 
Torquay, where Mr Froude. personally superin- 
tended the experiments. The models were made 
of paraflin wax, and were generally twelve feet 


long, it being found that models of that size 
yielded very reliable information as to what 
would be the behaviour of the real ships ; while 
smaller ones could not be depended on to give 
exactly corresponding results. The models were 
cast in moulds made of clay, and were then carved 
down to the exact shape, this being accomplished 
by the aid of an ingenious mechanical contrivance. 
The tank was two hundred and seventy-eight 
feet long, thirty-six feet broad at the top, and ten 
feet deep. A light railway supported from the 
roof ran along the whole length of the tank over 
the water at a height of twenty inches above the 
surface. On this railway a small truck could be 
drawn from end to end by a steam-engine. The 
models were towed through the water by this 
truck. 

In order to get a record of the exact speed 
of the model during the experiment, and the 
force required to tow it at that speed, a small 
paper-covered cylinder and a pen were fitted up 
in such a way that the line traced by the pen 
indicated both the speed and the force. | This indi- 
cator was mounted on the truck, and the cylinder 
was turned by a band from a pulley on one of the 
axles of the truck ; while the pen, Leing attached 
to a sort of spring-balance in what may be 
regarded as the tow-rope, was moved backwards 
and forwards along the eylinder according to the 
force applied, so that the distance traversed by 
the model and the force applied in towing it 
were thus recorded. Time was indicated by 
another line drawn on the same cylinder by a 

en which received a jerk from a clock every 
ialf-second. The diagram, then, drawn by this 
indicator showed exactly what foree was re- 
quired to tow a particular model at a certain 
speed; and by comparing the diagrams got 
by towing the model at different speeds, and 
also by comparing the diagrams produced by 
models of various shapes, valuable practical 
results were obtained. 

It was found that the resistance as indicated by 
the force required to tow the model varied greatly 
with slight modifications in the form of the vessel. 
As the models were constructed of paraflin wax, 
the form could, without much difficulty, be modi- 
| fied until satisfactory result was attained. 
| Sometimes a model which at first sight appeared 
/well designed proved unsatisfactory when tried, 
on account of the character of the waves which it 
| produced in moving through the water; and a 
‘slight alteration of the form was found to give 
‘much better results. Besides the exact infor- 
| mation as to speed and resistance obtained from 
the diagrams of the indicator, the experimenter 
could also learn much that was interesting and 
useful about the comparative merits of various 
forms by watching the waves produced in each 
case as the model moved through the water, the 
truck being made sutfticiently large and strong to 
carry the observer. The importance of thus 
observing the position and shape of the waves 
is most essential in designing a quick paddle- 
steamer, because a form of vessel otherwise quite 
satisfactory for speed may happen to produce the 
hollow of a wave just at the place where the 
paddle-wheel is intended to act on the water, and 
this may interfere very seriously with the action 
of the paddle-wheel. By experimenting on a 
model, the form of the vessel may be modified a 
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little so as to shift the hollow of the wave to 
some other position along the side of the 
ship, thus allowing the paddle to work advanta- 
geously. 

Much valuable light has already been thrown 
on difficult problems in naval architecture by 
means of such experiments on models; and 
further discoveries and inventions may be ex- 
pected to follow. 

The Admiralty tank experiments are still 
carried on. After the death of Mr Froude it 
was considered that a tank at Gosport would 
be more convenient for naval officials than the 
original one at Torquay, and a new one was 
accordingly constructed there instead, to which 
the experimenal apparatus was removed. Here 
Mr William Froude’s son, Mr R. E. Froude, 
conducts the experiments with the aid of a 
staff of officials, Only one private firm of ship- 
builders has as yet been enterprising enough to 
construct an experimental tank, namely, Messrs 
William Denny & Brothers of Dumbarton. 
There are, in fact, as yet only these two in 
our country—the one at Gosport and the other 
at Dumbarton. The Italian Government has 
just started a similar tank at Spezia. 

It would be very desirable that more of these 
experimental tanks should be constructed, our 
Admiralty one not being available for ship- 
designers among the general public. If tanks 
were constructed in various important shipbuild- 
ing centres throughout the country, and if 
arrangements were made whereby naval archi- 
tects could get their new ideas experimentally 
tested, great advances might be expected to ensue 
in the science of shipbuilding. 


DRIVERS, 


Ir, as Shelley hath it, poets are the unacknow- 
ledged legislators of the world, the driver of the 
’*bus is the acknowledged monarch of London’s 
world on wheels. Mounted on his box, with 
‘regulars’ to right of him and ‘regulars’ to left 
of him, he is in his element, and fears neither 
friend nor foe. Especially in the bright summer 
days is he in his glory, as in brand-new suit— 
including the tall white hat—he skilfully drives 
his lumbering vehicle through the mighty maze 
of traffic. It is like a ship in full sail, with the 
parasol and the popular en tout cas for the canvas. 
You have the surging motion, too, to strengthen 
the illusion. This is particularly observable 
when, in passing the ’bus of a rival company, 
your topheavy conveyance almost topples over 
as, skidding on the tram-lines, it struggles to 
right itself. 

*Bus drivers pay special attention to their pipe 
and their horses ; and their language is not over 
select if when the change in the latter is made 
they happen to get a duffer either on the on or 
off side. They vent their spleen during the rest 
of the journey, casting contemptuous looks at the 
poor beast, which is perhaps now making almost 
its last run. But most of the horses engaged in 
the traffic reflect credit on the owners, seeing 
what heavy work falls to their lot; and in the 


main they are exceedingly well used by the 
drivers. The whip is more for ornament than 
use, and when made use of it is in the gentlest 
manner, 

Although the conductor figures in many 
respects as the leading man of the twain, the 
functions of the driver are more varied, interest- 
ing, and important. Generally speaking, he looks 
on the man at the back with a sort of contempt, 
and woe to the conductor who offends his ‘whip.’ 
The driver can cause the conductor’s takings 
to reach a very respectable figure, or be the 
means of reducing them to the lowest on record. 
A good driver will always be on the qui vive 
for customers, and in his prominent position, 
sees them long before the conductor is cognisant 
that clients are in waiting. A touch with the 
whip notifies the conductor; and from the side 
on which play is made therewith, so it is known 
where business is to be looked for. But for the 
driver, too, many of those who patronise the box- 
seat would be able to slip off without paying, for 
at certain points en route the conductor is so busy 
behind that he cannot observe all that goes on in 
the ‘front of the house’ The whip is again the 
vehicle of communication, and the conductor is 
on the alert. Again, the whistle or bell which is 
the means of asking the driver to stop or proceed 
may be attended to with alacrity or the driver 
may work awkward. For instance, he is asked to 
stop ; but the driver goes heedlessly on, and has 
proceeded so far before he can be induced to pull 
up that the conductor loses a fare. Or a driver 
may cause much inconvenience and annoyance by 
starting before the signal is given. And so on 
ad infinitum. Another point in this connection is 
that a driver usually drives the same ’bus for 
years, and comes, therefore, to look upon the 
vehicle much as a captain does on his ship. The 
conductor is in a sense an interloper, and must 
pay for the privilege of working with him, 

If the driver of a’bus is not a man of intellect, 
he is at anyrate an interesting personality, and 
you may gain both pleasure and profit by some- 
times riding by his side and listening to his terse 
remarks. He is generally brief, sometimes witty, 
and often original. Ina general way, long hours 
notwithstanding, he is content. An old driver 
will lament the haleyon days—the days of the 
past, when high charges were the fashion. ‘We 
don’t make what we did then, he says; ‘nor do 
we get such a good class of people,’ he adds, He 
evidently hardly relishes the plebeian penny, 
although himself a ‘pleb.” But he is pleased 
with the patronage of the ladies who ride outside. 
Occasionally, one rides by his side, and if she is 
of genial temperament, he lays himself out, if not 
to mash, at least to please. He is full of informa- 
tion, and his rubicund countenance beams with 
delight. He will point this out and that, and if 
the lady is interested in horses, will tell her the 
names of those he is driving. If his fair com- 
panion is a stranger to London he will act as 
guide, so far as he is able, by directing her atten- 
tion to buildings or localities of interest which lie 
in the way. In many instances, he will relate 
with gusto incidents connected with the subject 
of his remarks. It may not be all according to 
Cocker ; but what of that ? 

From the nature of the employment and the 
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very long hours, it follows that a driver sees 
little of his home or family. Seven days a 
week find him on his ’bus. But it should not 
be thought that the driver takes no interest in 
his domestic life. On the contrary, he is usually 
a married man, with a comfortable home and 
a respectable wife and family. In some cases, 
drivers own the houses in which they live, and 
there are men in London engaged in this work 
who own several houses. One way and another, 
a driver does very well. 


accompanied by his wife on a Saturday night 
—his wife, that is, visiting her better-half at 
his own, almost, one might say, residence—his 
’bus. She is on the knifeboard, and they are 
settling that very important question, what shall 
be had for the Sunday dinner. 

But with the departure of the summer, this 
very pleasant aspect of a ’bus-driver’s life ceases 
to obtain. No ladies outside to brave the frost 
and snow, and the box-seat as often empty as 
not. Cold, despairing fog, and gloomy mist now 
reign triumphant. But the driver is still strapped 
above, and, as of yore, skilfully guides his 
four-footed co-workers through the busy streets. 
He is now closely muffled up, and sundry 
nips of brandy and whisky are the order of 
the day and night. Yet he budges not, but 
bravely, in face of the driving sleet, the keen 
cutting wind, or the blinding snow, holds on 
to his reins. It is very hard work now, for the 
horses may fall at any moment, and at times 
require all the driver's strength to keep them on 
all-fours. This is the weather to discover the 
weaklings, and you cannot help asking at such 
a time whether it is absolutely right to employ 
men for so many hours a day. 

A monarch above, when he reaches the flags 
below the driver is a very ordinary man indeed. 
In his proper element he loomed large in your 
eyes; but on the flat he seems a veritable 
reductio ad absurdum. He is like a constable 
out of uniform, or a sailor on shore. Above, 
all his movements indicated a master of the 
craft; but below, he is a minnow among the 


tritons. But our friend always gets down for | 


a purpose, and on this oceasion it is for dinner. 
He has a whole twenty minutes to spare! 


of the gastronomic function, only remarking that 
’bus drivers seem possessed of marvellous diges- 
tive powers and iron constitutions, 
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THE authorities at South Kensington Museum 
have recently adopted a new system of water- 
supply under pressure in order to protect from 
fire the priceless treasures of which they are 
the guardians. The ordinary pressure upon the 
water-mains is not sufficient to force a jet to the 
higher portion of these extensive buildings, and 
it was at first contemplated to build a tower 
crowned with a water-tank, in order to obviate 
the difficulty. But as the erection of such a tower 
is a work of considerable time, the new method 
to which we refer has been adopted as a tem- 


Very pleasing, too, | 
is it to see one of the better class of drivers | 


Let | 
us therefore leave him in the full enjoyment 


| porary expedient. This is the high-pressure 
system invented by Mr M, Vinning of London, 
and consists of a vessel of compressed air which 
_acts upon a closed tank of water with a capacity 
' of two thousand gallons. The pressure upon the 
| water amounts to about one hundred pounds on 
the square inch, and it is estimated that in the 
| event of fire the quantity of water held by the 
tank would be sutticient to serve two powerful 
jets for about ten minutes, by which time the 
ordinary fire-engines would presumably come into 
play. Every one knows that the best way to cope 
with a fire is to battle with it immediately on its 
outbreak, and this new apparatus seems effectively 
to meet that requirement. 

The cruelty to horses of using a bearing-rein, 
which is irritating to this highly nervous animal, 
and prevents him regaining his footing should he 
slip—and slipping is frequent on the now common 
asphalt roads—has been again and again demon- 
strated, but nothing is done to check the evil. A 
correspondent of the Times suggests that some 
well-known leader of fashion should take up the 

uestion, and by his or her example endeavour to 
eae a cruel custom, which means much torture 
to horses, and seems to have no compensating 
advantage of any kind whatever. 
| An American paper suggests that plates and 
dishes used on board ship should be fitted with 
iron bottoms, so that by means of electro-magnets 
placed beneath the table they might be held 
firmly in place during the rolling of the vessel. 
As our readers know, the slipping of the table 
utensils is at present guarded against by the use 
of wooden rails, and perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, this simple device is better than the one 
now proposed, in the carrying out of which many 
difficulties would present themselves. The new 
expedient seems to have been suggested by the 
alleged malpractice of certain transatlantic gam- 
blers, who have cleverly taken advantage of the 
resources of science to help them in their nefa- 
rious doings. These men, it is said, use dice so 
loaded with iron upon one face that they will 
always fall in one direction upon a table fur- 
nished with concealed magnets in the manner 
described. 

Photographers, both professional and amateur, 
are discussing the merits of a new developing 
substance for gelatine plates which has recently 
been discovered by Dr Andresen of Berlin. The 
new substance is a grayish powder called Eikono- 
gen, and it is claimed for it that it will bring 
more detail out of a plate which has been expose 
instantaneously than any developer previously 
known. It remains to be proved whether this be 
true or not ; but it is certain that some promi- 
nent workers believe that there is a future before 
this new agent. It has certainly the merit of 
being extremely clean in working, for it leaves no 
stain on the hands, and it has the further advan- 
tage of being of a non-poisonous nature. 

The ‘Temple of Heaven’ at Pekin, recently 
destroyed by fire, was held so sacred by the 
Chinese that no European, however influential he 
might be, was ever known to have obtained per- 
mission to enter its precincts. But in spite of all 
restrictions, an adventurous Englishman in the 
person of Mr George Forbes once managed by 
sheer insistence not only to enter the building, 
but actually to take photographs of its interior ; 
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and he has recently published an _ interesting 
account of the manner in which he, in company 
with a Danish gentleman, undertook this risky 
work. The temple was surrounded by three 
walls with moats, and after climbing over the 
first of these, the two friends actually had the 
audacity to command the guards to let them into 
the building, and to open certain windows so 
that sutlicient light could be obtained for their | 
hotographic operations. The guards were so | 
Loerited at the presumption of the strangers 
that they yielded to the besiegers, and did their 
bidding. The travellers were rewarded with 
photographs which are probably unique. 

Professor Von Bergmann of Berlin is said to 
have lately conceived and carried out an opera- 
tion which must be considered a marvellous 
tribute to the progress of modern surgery. Two 
patients were brought to him, one of whom was 
suffering under an injury which necessitated 
amputation of the thigh, and the other from a 
disease of the humerus which called for excision 
of a part of that bone. The Professor proceeded 
to operate upon the first of these patients, and 
he then removed the diseased portion of the 
bone from the arm of the second one, leaving 
necessarily a gap. This he actually filled with 
a portion of the healthy bone from the —_ 
tated leg, and a successful union was made. The 
second patient was by this clever operation 
endowed with a serviceable arm, instead of one 
which would probably have been useless. 

A new use for the electric light has been pro- 
posed as a help towards street traffic in the fog 
season. It is suggested that an incandescent 
light, fed from a battery in the vehicle behind 
the animal, should be placed on the forehead of 
a horse, so that a brilliant ray should be cast in 
front, as a protection to pedestrians. We fear 
that the suggestion if carried out would lead to 
disappointment, for experiments have shown that 
even the brilliant are light will not so readily 
penetrate a fogsy atmosphere as will a light of 
ap parently far feebler power, such as that obtain- 
able from oil or gas. An incandescent light of 
the kind proposed could be of but two or three 
candle-power, unless a very cumbrous form of 
battery were carried in the vehicle to furnish it 
with the necessary electrical energy. 

At many places on our coasts sea-water is now 
used both for flushing the sewers and for water- 
ing the roads, and in the latter work it is found 
to have a binding action upon the dust particles 
which reduces their tendency to rise in the wind 
after the water has evaporated. In a seaside 
resort at New Jersey they are using this system 
with the addition of a simple apparatus which 
is self-acting, and which raises the water from 
the sea to a storage tank. This apparatus is 
worked by the motion of the waves, and consists 
of a kind of swinging-door which is hung between 
two of the piles of the pier. As this door oscil- 
lates by the action of the waves, it communi- 
cates its motion to the pistons of a pump, and 
the water is thus raised to the level required. 

Mr James Fairlie of Glasgow, who tells us| 
that he has had twenty years’ experience of sea- , 
life, sends us an account of an improved port | 
which he has patented, and which is designed 
for use in sailing-ships and well-deck steamers. 
It can be fitted to any ship which has ports of 


the ordinary pattern, and presents advantages 
which we should think will lead to its extensive 
adoption. The ordinary ports of a vessel, through 
which water shipped in heavy weather makes its 
escape from the deck, are flush with the bul- 
warks; but in this improved model the port 
protrudes through the bulwarks at an angle, 
and is therefore furnished with side-pieces and 
a bottom. This bottom or floor is so balanced 
by an adjustable weight that it remains in its 
normal state closed, so that no water can enter 
from the outside. But when water rushes into 
it from inside the ship, the action of the counter- 
weight is overcome, and the bottom opens to let 
it out into the sea, The inner side of the appara- 
tus is furnished with an iron grill, so that small 
articles such as ropes and the like cannot escape 
with the outrushing water. The contrivance can 
further be drawn in so that it is flush with the 
bulwarks when the vessel is in harbour and the 
ports are no longer required. 

The seventh Report of the Board of Trade on 
the working of the Boiler Explosions Act of 1882 
furnishes some interesting particulars concerning 
the accidents which have taken place from this 
cause during the twelve months ending in June 
last. We learn from this Report that in the 

eriod indicated thirty-three persons have been 

illed and seventy-nine injured by these disasters, 
many of which are undoubtedly due to avoidable 
causes. More than one-third of the recorded 
explosions took place on shipboard ; but it is to 
be remembered that these accidents at sea are all 
reported to headquarters, while those on land, 
unless accompanied by loss of life, will often 
escape official notice. We are told that there is 
good reason to suppose that a great many explo- 
sions take place on land which are thus in a sense 
hushed up, to save trouble and inquiry. It is 
lamentable to see that one-half of the explosions 
were due to the use of defective or worn-out 
boilers, defective construction and undue pressure 
being responsible for nearly one-third, while the 
remainder of the disasters must be credited to 
ignorance and recklessness. It is noteworthy that 
no fewer than seven explosions were those of 
tramway boilers, and seem to have been due to 
one cause—namely, ‘the wasting of the brass 
tubes from the action of gases from coke-fuel, 
and the scouring effect of ashes and cinders.’ The 
Report calls special attention to this circumstance, 
and advises that those having such boilers at work 
should be alive to the necessity of frequently 
drawing a few of these tubes for examination. 

The American Screw Company have recently 
perfected a machine by which the ordinary screws 
used by carpenters can be produced with much 
greater facility than by older methods; and a 
demonstration of the working of the new machine 
has recently taken place in London, while at the 
same time its advantages were proved by first of 
all producing some screws by the usual system. 
The old-fashioned machine was shown to cut the 
screws at the rate of seven per minute, while 
the new contrivance showered them forth at the 
rate of fifty-four in the same time. In the new 
method the blanks are made by feeding steel wire 
into a machine which turns them out rapidly, 
and furnishes them with a head, a slot for the 
screw-driver, and a point. They are now provided 
with a screw-thread, not by cutting in a lathe as 
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at present, but by being passed between two fluted 
rollers. By this new method there is no waste 
of metal and no weakness caused by cutting, 
besides which the screws produced by the process 
possess several structural advantages. A new 
screw called a ‘ Drive Screw’ was also shown on 
the same occasion, This has a very quick thread, 
and can be driven in with a hammer, at each 
blow of which it makes a partial revolution. 
Such a screw can be withdrawn by an ordinary 
screw-driver, when it is seen that it is quite 
uninjured ; the wood, too, when examined in 
section is seen to exhibit a perfect mould of the 
screw-thread. Further particulars of this inven- 
tion can be obtained at 100c Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 

Railway travelling, at anyrate on our great 
trunk lines, is so easy and comfortable that we 
forget that this modern mode of rapid transit 
means a vast amount of wear and tear both 
to the vehicles and the rails upon which they 
glide so smoothly. There is no apparent waste 
of metal, and nothing else to indicate at a glance 
that any wear and tear are going on; and yet 
it is estimated that on the North-Western system 
alone no less than eighteen tons of steel disap- 
pear daily! Part of this is by wear, and part by 
rust. 

The ‘Tower Company’ (Limited), which has 
been called into existence by the financial success 
of the Eiffel Tower at Paris, are offering two 
prizes of five hundred guineas and two hundred 


and fifty guineas respectively for the best and | 


second best design for a similar erection for the 
benefit of Londoners. The proposed tower is to 
be twelve hundred feet in height, which, by the 
way, is just three times the height of St Paul’s 


Cathedral, and is to be furnished with lifts, like | 


its prototype at Paris. The estimates sent in 
with the designs must show cost of all materials 
besides the cost of lifts and general building 
expenses. In case any of our readers should 
desire to enter into this competition, we may 
state that specifications can be obtained from 
the company at St Stephen’s Chambers, Broad- 
way, Westminster. It is to be presumed that 
the promoters of this enterprise must be aware 
that even on the finest day in London—except 
perhaps in the early morning, or under excep- 
tional atmospheric conditions—the view from any 
high point in London is limited by the ever- 
present smoke. From the top of St Paul’s, for 
lustance, owing to this constant veil, the Houses 
of Parliament, which cannot be distant as the 
crow flies more than one mile, seem to be on 
the horizon, instead of comparatively close to 
the observer. In Paris, of course, the conditions 
are very different, and the fact of the Liffel 
Tower being successful there is no argument in 
favour of the success of a similar scheme in 
London. 

It is worthy of notice that the two steamships, 
or rather palaces, the Teutonic and the City of 
New York, have recently beaten previous records 
in the time taken in crossing the Atlantic. This 
voyage is now completed in less than six days. 
The two vessels on the occasion referred to 
started within a few minutes of one another, 
and arrived at their journey’s end almost at the 
saine moment. 

The name of James Prescott Joule was not a 


familiar one to the general public, and the 
announcement of his recent death as that of one 
who was second only to the great Isaac Newton 
was apt to take many by surprise. Dr Joule 
had indeed long retired from public life, but his 
name was honoured by every student of science 
as one of our foremost discoverers. To explain in 
detail what gave him such a forward place in the 
world of science would occupy many of our pages, 
But his life’s work is well described in brief form 
in the reasons given by the Society of Arts for 
conferring upon him in 1880 the Albert medal. 
It was awarded to him ‘for having established, 
after most laborious research, the true relation 
between heat, electricity, and mechanical work, 
thus affording to the engineer a sure guide in 
the application of science and industrial pur- 
suits,’ 

The method of sterilising milk, known as the 
Dahl process, after the name of its inventor, the 
late Mr K. G. Dahl of Norway, was recently 
demonstrated and explained in London. The 
treatment consists in storing fresh milk in herme- 
tically sealed metal cans, which are then heated 
and cooled alternately until all organisms are 
destroyed. Milk which had been thus treated 
three years ago, and had since been kept sealed 
up in one of these tins, was opened and shown to 
be in every respect as good as fresh milk. The 
preserved milk can be readily turned into butter 
and cream, and it has the advantage of being 
unsweetened. For use on shipboard it will be 
valued ; but perhaps its greatest benefits will be 
felt in the nursery, for it is certain that it can 
contain no source of infection, We understand 
that there is a project on foot for bringing this 
useful invention into prominent employment in 
this country. 


Ir is generally understood that to most women 
tact, like patience, is inborn, and that to few men 
is it even possible to acquire this valuable posses- 


sion, Much may be said for and against this 
supposition, By some it is considered to be 


against the nature of even the best men to possess 
tact, so we are perhaps assured by such that 
many a worried woman would become placid 
and many a home free from unpleasantness if 
only the head of the house could be gifted with 
a little more of that useful quality which has 
been called a ‘divine possession.’ 

To be able to say the right thing at the right 
moment is a great art, and said only to be 
acquired by those who have a natural talent that 
way. When a careless talker, who was criticising 
a young lady’s father severely, paused a moment 
to say, ‘I hope he is no relation of yours, Miss 
B—?!’ quick as thought she replied, with the 
utmost nonchalance: ‘Only a connection of 
mother’s by marriage.’ 

Few could hope to show such clever readiness 
of speech in a dilemma of the kind. Yet in a 
more curious and amusing way this was almost 
mnatched by a cautious old woman, who, when 
asked what she thought of one of her neighbours 
of the mame of Jones, with a knowing look 
replied : ‘Why, I don’t like to say anything 
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about my neighbours ; but as to Mr Jones, some- 
times I think, and then again 1 don’t know ; but 
after all, I rather guess he’ll turn out to be a good 
deal such a sort of man as | take him to be ! 

In a little episode of village life we had lately 
another interesting instance of feminine tact. 
Upon the conclusion of a marriage in a village 
church, the bridegroom signed his register with 
his x mark, The pretty young bride did the 
same ; and then turning to a young lady who had 
known her as the best scholar in the school, 
whispered to her, while love and admiration 
shone in her eyes : ‘He is a dear fellow, miss, but 
he cannot write. He is going to learn from me, 
and | would not shame him for the world? 

But it is not always so apparent that in the 
affairs of life women are more adroit, or show 
more discernment or better perception than men. 
Who has not noticed how often mothers and 
nurses, by continually uttering vague threats, 
which their little charges soon learn are never 
fulfilled, lose all authority—while one word from 
Paterfamilias acts like magic in restoring order 
and obedience amongst the young rebels? It is 
undeniable that concerning the love affairs of 
others women usually show much more perspica- 
city than men, and know how to act accord- 
ingly; yet often in their own cases the tact 
evinced by them in skilfully managing a lover 
would seem to be lost when that lover becomes a 
husband, 

‘Tact,’ we are told, ‘often thwarts strength,’ 
and certainly may be made a wonderful instru- 
ment of conciliation and pacification. To be able 
readily and without premeditation to do or say 
the right thing is an enviable gift, one that has 
not unfrequently brought substantial rewards to 
its possessor. To ask a favour gracefully, or to 
compose a well-worded or delicately expressed 
missive in matters of diplomacy, would probably 
tax the mental resources of most of us. 

To many men the art of at least putting things 
ina kind and complimentary way is not uncom- 
mon—an art that was well cultivated by the 
courtiers of days gone by. The painter who drew 
the terrible one-eyed Tamerlane in the attitude of 
a warrior taking aim with his bow, and con- 
sequently having one eye closed, is an illustration 
in point, Nor was the Spanish nobleman who 
sent Queen Elizabeth a looking-glass when asked 
by her majesty for the portrait of the lady who 

ossessed so accomplished a cavalier’s heart, a whit 

ehind Raleigh himself in readiness and delicacy 
of tact. 

A gentleman was heard to remark at a 
fashionable French gathering: ‘ At that time, 
Marchioness, I was in love ;’ then suddenly inter- 
rupting himself: ‘But no doubt you are aston- 
ished that any one should fall in love before 
knowing you!’ This, we admit, was rather an 
instance of excessive gallantry than of readiness 
such as was displayed by another Frenchman in 
the following: An old nobleman was_ lately 
accosted by an elderly lady with white hair at a 
party given by a Baroness. ‘Don’t you recognise 
me, Monsieur d’Aurevilly ?’? The gentleman was 
silent. ‘It is many years,’ she continued, ‘since 
we met; I think in 1848’—‘ Ah, madame,’ ex- 
claimed the nobleman, ‘I have greatly changed 
since that time!’ Could any one but a French- 
man have shaped such an answer ? 


It must have been a countryman of his who 
said: ‘If you wish to pay a pretty compliment to 
a plain and ignorant woman, and at the same time 
do not wish to be guilty of a falsehood, tell her 
that she is as beautiful as she is accomplished. 
She will think you are a charming man, and your 
conscience will be guiltless of an untruth?” Such 
an adviser must be one of the very diplomatists 
of society. 

In our part of the world Irishmen are credited 
with saying prettier things than the rest of us 
can. They have a certain assurance which 
enables them to blurt out the first thought that 
occurs to them, which is, of course, why they 
make bulls; but they score more happy conver- 
sational hits than more cautious people. Two 
young ladies and an Irish gentleman were con- 
versing on age, when one of them put the home 
question ; ‘Which of us do you think is the elder, 
Mr G——?’ ‘Sure,’ replied the gallant Irishman, 
‘you both look younger than each other.’ 

It is characteristic of some good-natured men 
always to agree with those with whom they con- 
verse. It is with them a point of politeness never 
to differ, which sort of politeness is certainly a 
very amiable kind of tact. We have a capital 
instance of the value of this policy in the sensible 
speech of the man who, during one of the Belfast 
riots, was asked by a mob what his religion was. 
He didn’t know whether his interrogators were 


Catholics or Protestants ; but he looked at their 


weapons, their bludgeons, and their firearms, sur- 
veyed all carefully, and answered: ‘Gentlemen, 
1 am of the same opinion as that gentleman there 
with the big axe’ 

True courtesy, which has been called ‘the 
beauty of the heart, sometimes suggests, evel to 
the uneducated, graceful ways of putting their 
words that excite wonder and admiration. ‘Are 
you not very cold, my poor boy?’ said a sym- 
pathetic young lady to a shivering shoeblack. ‘1 
was till you smiled, miss,’ was the clever and 
flattering reply. 

In conversation, true courtesy is often forgotten 
in the general anxiety of people to speak rather 
than to listen; they may seem to be attentive, 
but the absent look in the eyes betrays the reverse. 
Good listeners, especially if youthful, are thought 
worlds of by garrulous old people. We should 
not reply to a recital of the troubles of others 
by a long list of grievances of our own ; nor when 
shown anything in which the owner takes pride, 
spoil the effect by ungraciously referring to some- 
thing superior in the same line which one has 
seen or may possibly possess, A constant endea- 
vour to be easily pleased is essential to politeness, 
and when annoyances arise, then is the value of 
tact seen at its best in preventing general dis- 
comfort. Especially is this valuable acquisition 
or attribute useful when we have to find fault 
—always a difficult thing to do well—when 
the effect is lost, or, worse still, may be really 
injurious because of the way in which it is 
done. 

The habit of thought before speech is not easy 
to acquire ; and in conclusion we may add that 
tact, though partly a natural gift, is a good deal 
indebted to education and early habits. The 
superiority of one sex over the other in this 
respect will after all often be found to depend on 


art quite as much as upon nature. 
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THE STORY OF A YEAR. 


A tite Child in raiment white 
Was sent to me one day 

With message from the King of Light : 
‘Thy care I will repay, 

If thou wilt keep her garment bright 
Along the narrow way.’ 


We wandered forth, the Child and I; 
But soon, all careless grown, 

I heeded not her plaintive sigh, 
As, hurt by thorn and stone, 

Or chilled by snowdrifts piled on high, 
She uttered weary moan. 


We wandered on ; more fair the land, 
Sweeter the fragrance round. 

I clasped again her little hand, 
And sped o’er dewy ground, 

Heedless of clouds the sky that spanned, 
Or wild beasts lurking round. 


Still on we went, through gorgeous ways, 
O’er sunny vale and hill, 

While all too swiftly passed my days 
By gleaming brook and rill, 

And I forgot in noontide’s blaze 
To guard the Child from ill. 


Still on we went. Cold blew the blast 
In autumn’s morning gray ; 

My longing gaze behind was cast 
Where flowery meadows lay, 

And brooding o’er the vanished past, 
I took my careless way. 


* Farewell, farewell ; I e’en must go,’ 
A voice said in my ear; 

‘The distant hills are white with snow ; 
My last dawn draweth near. 

With garments torn and brow of woe 
I go—a wasted Year.’ 


Startled, I turned, and looked around : 
No Child’s form met my gaze ; 

But one, low bending to the ground, 
Weary with weight of days, 

Whose lips could utter forth no sound 
Of thankfulness or praise. 


Ah me! how could I meet the King 
Who gave her to my care ? 
Lost were the gifts she came to bring, 
And soiled her raiment fair. 
Here, with the Old Year vanishing, 
I could but kneel in prayer. 
C. Dent. 
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